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MEMORANDA 


Enthusiastic sessions of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States and its Executive Committee were 
held November 24-5 in New York. Their liveliness 
stood out as almost indecent against the dull back- 
ground of the prosiest discussions ever held by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. General sessions devoted to problems of to- 
morrow’s education brought only one fresh thought. 
One does marvel that so many educators can repeat, on 
the subject of after-the-war schooling, the same state- 
ments they have always made when treating other 
topics. The word oftenest uttered was ‘guidance’ and 
one depressing speaker was rash enough to ridicule 
someone's suggestion that good teaching would answer 
most of the vague problems that were predicted. 

At the Classical Association meeting, in glaring con- 
trast, a hundred serious teachers, fresh from the class- 
room and its sorry evidence of the sediment left by 
yesterday's ‘guidance,’ heard a clear, cool analysis of 
the teacher's task in protecting the young student’s in- 
tellect against the avalanches of social, political, econ- 
omic and emotional change. The analyst was Professor 
E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College, who sees only too 
sharply that the function of the teacher, whether in- 
structing veterans or novices, is often that of shielding 
her charges from the ineptitudes of Educational Ad- 
ministration in the front office or in the state house, 
even on occasion in places more awesome and harder 
to find. 

Perhaps the one seer among them all who were 
looking into the future that day who had a crystal ball 
he understood was the publisher who based his predic- 
tions upon trends of book sales when he told the 
Classical Association that “Latin and kindred subjects 
are on the upgrade.” This was Mr. Charles E. Bacon of 
Boston. Yet, in spite of Miss Hahn’s sharp vision and 
straight thinking and in spite of Mr. Bacon’s experience 
and common sense, many a listener felt himself actually 
closer to the education of the coming Peace when hear- 
ing the uses to which St. Augustine centuries ago put 


his education. With Dr. John J. Gavigan of Villanova 
College presenting it, there was unfolded before us an 
example of the many and varied and magnificent prac- 
tical uses of a classical training whose results are still 
to be among the strongest of factors in answering the 
problems of mankind in every tomorrow that will ever 
dawn. 

After clearing up business matters that demanded 
attention, the Executive Committee and officers of the 
Association spent two hours in planning for the wel- 
fare of the organization. Officers were thanked for their 
handling of matters that had to be done in the long 
interim since the last meeting. Vice-Presidents were 
given complete charge of the program of the 1945 
Annual Meeting, also to be held in New York. The 
ex-president, Miss Edna White of Jersey City, was 
delegated to attend the New England Association's 
Spring sessions. One committee was described as pat- 
ticularly unfortunate because the long intermission be- 
tween Association meetings had allowed its long and 
diligent report to grow somewhat less timely. This 
group, under the lead of Dr. Ernst Riess, was thanked 
for its work but asked to review its report for cnosidera- 
tion when an Annual Meeting becomes feasible. It was 
suggested that this report on curricula be discussed in 
full at a session of the coming meeting. One welcome 
item of news was the Secretary’s announcement of the 
decline in overdue subscriptions. 

Besides the President of the Association, Dr. John F. 
Gummere of William Penn Charter School, Philadel 
phia; the Secretary, Professor Franklin B. Krauss of 
Pennsylvania State College; the two Vice-Presidents, 
Miss Juanita M. Downes of Cheltenham High School, 
Philadelphia, and Professor Donald Blythe Durham of 
Hamilton College; the attendance included almost the 
entire membership of the Executive Committee: Dr. 
Thelma B. DeGraff, Professor Ernest L. Hettich, Sister 
Marie-Victoire, Dr. Walter N. Myers, Dr. Joseph C. 
Plumpe, Miss Esther M. Smith, Dr. Bluma L. Trell, 
and Miss Edna White. 
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REVIEWS 


Studies in Greek Genealogical Chronology. By 
DonaLp WILSON PRAKKEN. vil, 113 pages. Lan- 
caster Press, Lancaster 1943 (Copies may be ordered 
from the author, Indiana University, Bloomington.) 
Anyone who attempts to study Homer or Pindar, or 

to deal seriously with the earlier periods of Greek his- 

tory soon finds himself involved, to no small degree, 
with the genealogies of the ancient families. Hereupon 
the question arises, Do such genealogical lists contain 
any appreciable amount of reliable fact? Limited aspects 
of the problem have frequently occupied the attention 
of historians and archaeologists, and now Dr. Prakken 
has undertaken a study of the subject in its most com- 
prehensive form. His dissertation covers the period from 

Homer to Ephorus, naturally devoting most of its 

space to Herodotus and Thucydides. Included are three 

pages of Bibliography and an Index of proper names. 

Footnotes are fairly numerous. Let it be stated at the 

outset that such a study is destined to be a very diffi- 

cult undertaking. 

Dr. Prakken’s first duty, necessarily, is to determine, 
if possible, the precise meaning of “generation” as em- 
ployed by Greek writers. He finds that in Homer the 
“generation” was “a group of contemporaries brought 
together by some event such as the expedition against 
Thebes or the Trojan War. It would necessarily include 
men who were one’s seniors as well as juniors” (12). 
This definition is far from exact, but in Hesiod a 
scarcely more restricted meaning can be discovered. 
According to Hesiod a “generation” is “the life time 
of man” (15). If this means the average lifetime, we 
are still in need of an exact definition. The extant 
fragments of the Lyric Poets lead Dr. Prakken to con- 
clude that during this period the “generation” was not 
thought of as a precise period of time. There was no 
general agreement regarding it (17). 

We have now reached Herodotus from whom we 
might expect a more precise meaning of “generation,” 
since he frequently resorts to this type of reckoning in 
his chronology. Yet, in the thirty pages devoted to 
“the father of history” Dr. Prakken is able to elicit only 
two solid facts: first, “all conclusions which are based 
on generations and made by Herodotus on his own 
initiative must employ a generation of 33 1/3 years” 
(19-20); compare Herod. II, 142, 2. In the second case, 
he finds that “In some places Herodotus uses a genera- 
tion of 4o years, which he probably borrowed from 
Hecataeus; elsewhere he allows three generations to 100 
years. Sometimes he calculates with a generation of 
33'1/3 years from a date derived by a generation of 
4o years” (47). 

If we expect greater precision from the highly critical 
historiography of Thucydides, we are doomed to dis- 
appointment in the light of Dr. Prakken’s investigation, 
which finally leads to the disconcerting conclusion (72, 


italics mine) that “Thucydides might bave used chron- 
ological lists and statements of others who used a gen- 
eration of 40 years, but strictly speaking he himself 
might not have used any fixed generations or calculated 
by generations. In those passages pertaining to the col- 
onization of Sicily, the basis of reckoning may be a 
system of genealogical chronology; but nothing definite 
can be said about the length of the generation there 
employed.” 

In regard to Ephorus, Dr. Prakken concludes (100) 
that this historian “probably” used a generation of 35 
or 33 1/3 years. 

This dissertation is written in a style that 1s hardly 
adequate even for a strictly scientific performance. It 1s 
incoherent at times and often clumsy in style, but it 
does give indication of great industry and an honest 
attempt to draw only those conclusions that appear to 
be supported by the factual materials available. None- 
theless, it raises as many questions as it attempts to 
settle, largely because the author does not seem to ap- 
preciate the nature of the difficulties with which he is 
wrestling. For instance, since Dr. Prakken discovers a 
generation in Greek writers that may vary between 
33 1/3 years and 4o years, and finds even greater dis- 
crepancies than this, might not such variation be the 
result of changing longevity from cenutry to century in 
Greece; and what do we know concerning this situa- 
tion?! Then, since the author states (40-1) that for 
his account of Egypt (Book ii) Herodotus used some 
genealogical table Z Egyptian history presumably com- 
posed by Hecataeus, and since he regards Herodotus’ 
Egyptian history as generally suspicious, some investi- 
gation in the Oriental field by the author would seem 
t8 be logically in place. In a very instructive lecture the 
Egyptologist Spiegelberg? gave an evaluation of Hero- 
dotus’ account of Egypt, listing and criticising the 
various possible sources of Herodotus’ information. 
Then, since the author devotes several pages to Hero- 
dotus’ Persian chronology, he would have found some 
valuable checks in works by Oriental scholars who ar 
concerned with the early Persian period.3 


1See Bessie Ellen Richardson, Old Age Among The Ancient 
Greeks, The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 16, Edited by David M. Robinson, Baltimore 1933, 215-36. 
The study of the “generation” does not fall within Miss Rich- 
ardson’s scope, but it is an investigation such as she has under- 
taken in the pages cited above that I have in mind. Possibly 
we no longer have the necessary evidence in extent great 
enough to apply it to the “generation”; and it may be that 
the akme in Greece was an important factor here, as Dr. 
Prakken hints on p. 3. In the Parian Chronicle the average 
generation is 32 years. 

2See Wilhelm Spiegelberg, The Credibility of Herodotus’ 
Account of Egypt in the Light of the Monuments (tr. Black- 
man), 40 pp., Oxford 1927. See also James Henry Breasted, 
A History of Egypt, 576-81, on the later influences of Egypt 
upon Greece. 

3See Ernst E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran, Lon- 
dems988* George E. Cameron, History of Early Iran, Chicago 
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The Bibliography is spotty. There is no mention of 
Myres,* who has a good deal to say about the genera- 
tion in Greece. In the discussion of Thucydides’ open- 
ing chapters no use is made.of E. Taubler, Die Archae- 
ologie des Thucydides 1917. Although Finley’s Thucy- 
dides was published in 1942, the author can probably 
be excused for having failed to use this book because 
of the date of his own publication. 

The interest of the subject itself and its inherent 
difficulty prompt the reviewer to offer one more com- 
ment. The historical value of genealogical lists that 
extend into the protohistoric period in Greece is prob- 
ably dependent wholly on the reliability of folk-mem- 
ory, although we may discover that writing was morc 
common than was previously supposed. Some years ago 
NilssonS evaluated this folk-memory for ancient history 
in Greece and Italy. In Greece, at least, folk-memory 
can be checked at present only by the archacologica! 
material or by contemporary Oriental history, when 
such parallels exist. Ancient traditions and scientifically 
established facts often do agree, as modern archaeolo- 
gists have discovered in their use of Pausanias.® 

The criticisms offered above are not meant to imply 
that the author has labored in vain. On the contrary, 
it is entirely possible that Dr. Prakken has discovered 
about all the substantial facts which are available from 
the study of genealogies in the light of our present 
knowledge. The reviewer hopes that the author will 
continue his investigations with the object of supple- 
menting and checking the results he has already ob- 
tained. 

E. L. HiGHBARGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Galatians in the Greek New Testament. for 
the English Reader. By KENNETH S. WUEsST. 192 
pages. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids 1944 $1.25 


This collection of brief word studies for popular use 
is the seventh book in a series on the Greek New Testa- 
ment by Mr. Wuest. He has based this book on the 
work of such well-known authorities as Alford, Burton, 
Lightfoot, Meyer, Robertson, Vincent, and the “Ex- 


4John Linton Myres, Who Were The Greeks? Berkeley 1930, 
297ff., for the subject of Greek genealogies and Folk-memory. 
His article on the same subject, published in Folklore, is cited 
on p. 576, note 5. : ae 

SMartin P. Nilsson, “Ueber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Volks- 
iiberlieferung mit besonderem Bezug auf die alte Geschichte,” 
Scientia, XLVIII (1930) » 319-28. processes by which a 
= legend (unreliable in this case) may ere in modern 

reece are described by Peter Gray, People of Poros, 1942, 
203-31. 

For example, see Charles Waldstein (later Sir Charles Wal- 
ston), The Argive Heracum, I. 29-42, on the close agreement 
between the Argive chronologies, as preserved by Pausanias, 
and the evidence of the excavations. The discussion of the 
Argos tradition and the Heraeum tradition is valuable for a 
study of the way in which a conflict in local traditions may 
originate. 


positor’s Greek Testament,” and has used sources as 
up-to-date as Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary, 
although there is no reference to Bauer's Worterbuch 
or Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch. Nestle’s text of 
the Greek New Testament is used. Greek words are 
given in transliteration, but vowel quantities are not 
marked. 

In the section on “Historical Background,” the 
author adopts the South Galatian theory of the letter's 
destination, as most students now do. His discussion 
of Paul's chief opponents, the Judaizing Christians 
(15-25) is marked by a mgid application of the sub- 
stitutionary theory of the atonement which does con- 
siderable violence to the Old Testament religion, and 
which, if carried out to its logical implications, would 
debar such men as Peter and Barnabas from the ranks 
of Christianity, and would sweep the Epistle of James 
clear out of the New Testament. 

It is true that on pages 7off. the author distinguishes 
between James, Peter, Barnabas, et al., who prefer to 
follow the law, but would not require such conduct of 
Genule Chnistians, and the “real Judaizers,” who were 
trying to force the whole law on the Galatian Christians. 
This fine distinction breaks down, however, on the 
angry words of Paul to Cephas (Peter) in Gal. 2:14, 
“If thou, being a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles, and 
not as do the Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews?” There seems no doubt that, de- 
spite the agreement of Acts 15, the followers of James 
were really demanding that Gentile Christians observe 
Jewish ceremonial law, and that Peter and Barnabas 
were at least for a time carried away by the forge of 
their arguments. Further, it must be observed that if 
the law was useless and harmful for the Gentiles, it was 
equally bad for Jewish Christians, and these “pillars of 
the church” should have recognized it. 

Mr. Wuest does not face the difficulties inherent in 
his identification of the private conference of Gal. 2 
with the church council described in Acts 15. Many 
would now hold that the conference of Gal. 2 occurred 
on Paul's visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Acts 11.27-30. 

The average reader of this book will learn many inter- 
esting things about various key words in Galatians. 
Especially to be commended, are the treatments of, for 
example, orthopoded (74), logizomai (89), dikaios 
(go), paidagogos (110), and the use of the Greek 
names Zeus and Hermes instead of their Latin equival- 
ents (126). The author wisely refrains from differen- 
tating too closely between baros and phortion in 6:2 
and 5. At times he lays several views before the 
reader and indicates which he prefers (164), or gives 
trenchant reasons for disagreeing with the majority 
(175). 

Sceetins may be taken to some points in the 
author's exegesis. It seems that baptizo must mean 
“baptize” in 3:27 a his objections (111); on the 
same page, bwios is often a “son” of mature age, but 
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surely not always. No notice is taken of the casuistic 
nature of Paul’s argument on “seed” and “seeds” in 
3:16 (101). Some mention should have been made 
(122) of the meaning ‘heavenly beings’ for stoicheia 
in 4:9; the word means ‘ghosts’ in Modern Greek. Mr. 
Wuest says (143), “Leaven is always a symbol of evil 
in the Bible”; this is usually true, but surely not when 
it is used to typify the kingdom of God in Matt. 13:33 
and Luke 13:21. Surely agapé deserves a larger treat- 
ment than the brief notes on pages 150 and 169. 
The book has more than its share of such misprints 
as “similiar” (43), “ignoramous” (94), “deterent” 
(149), “promisory” (153). In the transliteration of 
Greek words there is aionios for aidnos (33), and a re- 
markable effect is produced by athleteo for atheted 
(82). The author nods badly when he says (78), “The 


cognate noun is dikaios which means righteousness.” 
ALBRIGHT COLLEGE F. W. Gincricu 


Social Criticism in Popular Religious Litera- 
ture of the Sixteenth Century. By He en C. 
WHITE. xi, 330 pages. Macmillan, New York 
1944 $3.50 
During the sixteenth century, when social, political, 

and religious problems were so tightly interwoven, Eng- 
lish preachers had ample provocation for taking a spir- 
ited stand on current issues. In fact, a study of sixteenth- 
century sermons and tracts provides an excellent means 
of observing the influence - the pulpit during a period 
of considerable upheaval. The purpose of Miss ite’s 
book is to show how the pelts word stirred men to 
social reform or, if need be, reconciled them to the 
established order. 

The preachers of the Reformation in England realized 
the advantage of appropriating traditional arguments 
tor their own rather revolutionary ideas. A rich source 
of criticism against church and society lay at hand in 
the literature of the Piers Plowman tradition. Miss 
White begins by indicating the main points of social 
attack found in Langland and his successors. By the time 
this tradition reached the sixteenth century, it was 
strongly colored by the teachings of Wyclif. His doc- 
trines concerning the lay use of church , the 
need for more study of and 
freedom from papal autority were cagerly taken over 
by reforms of the sixteenth century. 

More's Utopia and the Commonwealth tradition also 
sitmulated social thinking, but mainly along secular 
lines. In tracing this influence through the sixteenth 
century, Miss White observes that the writers of the 
Commonwealth tradition persisted in their social ob- 
jectives and did not try to “substitute a new religious 
order for a new social order,” as was the tendency of 
the later Piers Plowman literature. “The humanist gave 
way to the practical man.”’ 

Next is considered one of the mest controversial issues 


of the century—the wealth of the church and its dis- 
tribution. Socially minded preachers had many solutions 
to offer. In The Supplication of Beggers,! published in 
1524, Simon Fish proposed that sturdy monks and 
priests be put to work so that the goods of the church 
could be used for the relief of the needy. Another plan 
is described in a sermon by Thomas Lever in 1550 for 
bestowing a large part of the wealth upon the poor and 
allotting the remainder to the king’s exchequer and to 
the maintenance of learning. In making these and sim- 
ilar suggestions, the preachers consistently worked for 
the economic welfare of the people. Sermons frequently 
mention the abuses of the enclosures and the raising of 
rents by unjust landlords. Henry Brinkelow, in an ad- 
dress to parliament about 1548, went so far as to advo- 
cate free medical service for the poor and a project for 
setting up couples in housekeeping, all to be financed 
from the revenues of the bishops. 

In the dissolution of the monasteries, despite certain 
miscarriages of plan, the sixteenth-century reformers 
saw very tangible results of their preaching. They came 
to believe, however, that too much agitation for various 
improvements would have a dangerous effect upon the 
security of the realm. Many sermons were written on 
the subject of submission to civil authority. The preach- 
ers were still keenly aware of the causes for popular 
unrest, but they were convinced that civil and religious 
obedience would in turn be rewarded by support from 
the state. The doctrine of submission was not easy to 
preach under certain rulers, and arguments had to be 
adjusted to political conditions. Furthermore, it was 
harder to curb religious enthusiasm than to arouse it. 
Yet these very difficulties proved the resourcefulness 
and firm resolve of the clergy. 

The remaining sections of the book are devoted to 
three themes prominent in the religious literature of the 
sixteenth century—usury, contentation, and alms. Ser- 
mons on these subjects stressed covetousness as the 
strongest incentive to wrong-doing. The preachers con- 
tinued to denounce the practice of usury, i they faced 
an enterprising and ever expanding middle class. Un- 
derlying the sermons on contentation were the charges 
of restless ambition and passion for luxury. As a cure 
for the evils of the day, men were urged to labor 
humbly, each one according to his appointed station 
and calling. Again a stabilizing motive can be discerned 
in the efforts of the preachers. Although many of the 
sermons on usury and contentation may have missed 
their mark, there is abundant evidence that those on 
almsgiving met with gratifying success. Credit for the 
increasingly benevolent spirit of the times is due in a 
large measure to the alert social sympathy of religious 
writers and preachers. 


1In referring to The Supplication of Beggers, 
the wording and spelling used by Miss White. - 
tion for the Beggars is cited in The Cambridge History of 
English Literature. 
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In the course of her research Miss White has exam- 
ined an impressive body of sixteenth-century literature. 
She has chosen effective passages for purposes of illus- 
tration, and her references are carefully indicated. Un- 
fortunately, the value of the work as a whole is im- 
paired by the author’s obtuse and involved literary 
style. The reader is compelled to feel that he has 
worked as hard as the writer. Too often the impression 
left by pages of exposition is hazy and confusing. An 
even more serious fault is the complete lack of prefatory 
and concluding remarks, which are needed to clarify 
the work and give it unity. 

Mary Louise CARLSON 


BATES COLLEGE 


The Vocabulary of Pope St. Leo the Great. 


By StsTER Mary MacDELEINE MUELLER. xviii, 269 

pages. Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 

ington 1943 (Catholic University of America Patnis- 

tic Studies Vol. LXVII) $2.75 

Leo I (Pope 440-61), once familiar to every school- 
boy (in the days, that is, when one could safely expect 
anything to be familiar to the schoolboy) as the pope 
who saved Rome from the hordes of Attila and Genseric, 
has been little read, except by theologians, and little 
known except as a great administrator and persistent 
prosecutor of heresies. His genuine works! consist of 96 
sermons and various collections of official letters, 173 of 
which are published in Migne PL 54. There are critical 
editions available, if that is the word, for some 115 of 
the letters by Eduard Schwartz (Acta Conciliorum 
Occumenicorum II, 4, Berlin 1932; for the location of 
several others see his index 1, 170-1) and for 73 of them 
by C. Silva-Tarouca (Pont. Universita Gregoriana, 
Theological Series g, 15, and 20, Rome 1932-5)—a series 
not quite so rare in this country as copies of the Guten- 
berg Bible. For the sermons, on the other hand, there is 
nothing better than Migne’s reprint (PL 54) of the 
edition by P. and C. Ballerini (Rome 1753-7), of which 
the best one can say is that it is probably more often 
reliable than not, if only one knew where to suspect it 
of accuracy. There have, however, been no studies of St. 
Leo’s vocabulary, syntax, or, except for rhetorical de- 
vices, style. Sister Mary Magdeleine is consequently 
to be thanked for her willingness to provide a needed 
tool for the critical study of St. Leo’s works. 
- Her dissertation is cut pretty closely to the pattern 
which has become familiar to readers of Catholic Uni- 
versity lexicographical studies. She sets out, that is, to 
separate the vocabulary into (a) words new in St. Leo’s 
writings, (b) words new in the Late Latin period (after 
Apuleius), with a list of authors who had used them 
before, (c) meanings or collocations of words unknown 


lWhether Prosper of Aquitaine. had @ hand in the. compo- 
sition of some of the letters (as anciently reported) and in the 
editing of the sermons is, I hope, not pertinent here. 


to classical Latin, (d) words rare during the Silver 
Latin period. There follow sections of catalogues of 
ecclesiastical terms under various heads, and of ttles of 
address, 8 pages of summary and conclusions, and an 
index. 

The gleaning of new forms is not large, 17 by the 
author's count, plus 2 proper nouns and 8 proper ad- 
jectives. They are, in her order (nouns in -atio, nouns 
in -tor and so on; I add * to those cited from Migne) : 
*suspicatio (i.e. suspicio), *cohortator (i.e. hortator), 
glorificator, compugnantia ‘disagreement,’ coartatissimus 
‘most rigid’ (I doubt this one, see below), cohortatorius, 
conprovincialis, libellaris ‘written,’ *praesumptuosus, 
*quadragesimalis, phantasmaticus ‘fantastic,’ *presby- 
teralis, *schismaticus, synodalis, insalubriter, pestilenter 
(not in the dictionaries), and one verb, *praeeligere 
‘prefer.’ She further observes that of the Late Latin 
words St. Leo uses (571), more than half (301) are 
nouns, and nearly a third of these are abstracts in -tio, 
with -tas and -tor far behind with 28 and 27 and the 
others quite out of the running. Of verbs recently 
coined, as a contrast, there are only 66, only 20 of which 
are simple verbs. There is nothing here abnormal to 
Late Latin and Sister M. Magdeleine is doubtless quite 
correct in her conclusion that, although Pope St. Leo 
was “primarily concerned with language from the view 
point of his practical needs . . . the great creative age 
of Christian terminology was now ended,” and that in 
his general vocabulary, he “like his great predecessors, 
reflects Cicero’s influence to such a degree that he must 
also be classed as a noteworthy representative of the 
Ciceronian tradition,” which is to say, I take it, cer- 
tainly not that he was directly influenced by Cicero, or 
by any other pagan author for that matter, but that 
he wrote a standard literary Latin of the mid-fifth cen- 
tury, particularly valuable for comparative purposes be- 
cause St. Leo knew no Greek, and was safe from in- 
fluence from that quarter.? The differences, on the other 
hand, between the vocabulary of the letters and that of 
the sermons is striking. Sister M. Magdeleine attributes 
the disparity to difference in subject matter, which is 
possible, but not altogether probable and very far from 
proved. To settle the point would require a lexicon for 
St. Leo's works and very likely also a critical text of 
the sermons. 

It must be said, on the whole, that what Sister has 
set out to do she has done faithfully. Her collections are 
very thorough3, the words mean approximately what 
Sister M. Magdeleine, I suppose for this reason, lists under 
Greek words in her study a form in any way adapted from the 
Greek. Synodalis, e.g., is on the face of it no Greek word, but 
no doubt anyone can see what she means. 

3Not, naturally enough, exhaustive. At epist. 1, Schwartz, 
Migne 20 . . . index animi tui est sermo (i.e. epistula) quem 


sumpsimus (i.e. accepimus), neither of which she records in 
just this use. But I find no others in which there is not & 


reasonable doubt, and for want of space I overlook the section 
Words Rare before Late Latin, where most of them would come 


into question. 
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she says they do and, what is most important, they are 
to be found where she says they are. While (it may be 
merely an idiosyncracy) I much dislike a method of 
arrangement which sets abrupte on page 180, abruptum 
on page 62, and abruptus on page 71—this is a mere 
random example and not an exception—I have, after 
using it constantly, found not a single error of reference 
or even omission or misprint in the index. Sister M. 
Magdeleine has, I think it is clear, produced a useful 
work, and we should be grateful for the care she has ex- 
ded on what must at times have seemed an un- 
inspiring task. 

It must, however, be admitted that she has not under- 
taken to present her material critically, and that is a 
serious fault in the work. The section labelled Semantics, 
with its subheads Etymological Reaction, Change from 
the Material to the Mental or Moral, Change from 
Concrete to Abstract and Vice Versa, Restriction of 
Meaning, and Extension of Meaning will probably here 
seem the worst, but only because what is in hand is not 
semantics at all, but merely the recording of new mean- 
ings and new uses of words. Hawsit calicem doloris 
(63) is, to mention one of many, by no means out of 
place in a lexicographical work, but to put calix under 
semantics and call it Change from the Material to the 
Mental or the Moral is to confuse semantic transfer 
with conscious metaphor. Or that soliditas sometimes 
means ‘the whole, entirety’ (129) in St. Leo is quite 
correct, but it is wrong to suggest that it is an exten- 
sion of meaning from soliditas ‘solidity,’ without observ- 
ing that solidus may have meant ‘whole, entire’ from 
the very beginning and certainly does in Cicero. So 
with compages and compago (81) ‘unity,’ where under 
these successive headings various metaphors from build- 
ing are cited together with examples of genuine sem- 
antic shift which suggest (at least to me) the influence 
of & dppovia. 


Granted that these forms, and many others like 
them, need not be historically treated in a work of this 
kind, and that semantics is a very bad title indeed, 
would it still not be appropriate to inform the reader 
that St. Leo uses compago (nom.), campagem (ac.), 
compage (ab.), in other words a mixed declension not 
unprecedented in later Latin (e.g. Apuleius), rather 
than merely to list the two nominative forms in suc- 
cessive articles? More clearly symptomatic are matters 
of text; I confine myself to three instances (crescendo) : 
(1) At page 233, tranquillissimus as a title of the em- 
peror is attested by epist. Silva-~Tarouca 12b, 49: unde 
tranquillissime principum removete ... periculum .. , 
observing that “the above citation from St. Leo is not 
given in O’Brien” (Titles of Address in Christian Latin 
Epistolography). Of Schwartz's reading tranquillissimi 
(26, 23), with all but one of his mss, there is no men- 
tion; no mention either that Silva-Tarouca’s reading is 
an.emendation from the Greek version, which’ he be- 


lieves to be the original (not so Schwartz, with the 
better case). Why keep all this a secret? And is it 
really, in any event, St. Leo’s letter? Schwartz and Silva- 
Tarouca agree, mirabile dictu, that it 1s spurious. (2) 
Page 187 cites veterascit from Serm. 43 1 (so it is print- 
ed in Migne) and from Silva-Tarouca epist. 7, 14 with 
no mention of Schwartz's veterescit, his page 16, 23, 
without variant. How is the unsuspecting reader to 
know that Silva-Tarouca is here indulging in a not un- 
natural affection for his Ms m (sc. xii), to the disad- 
vantage of its older and more reputable brother (by his 
account) or more likely uncle at least M (sc. vill/1x). 
Supposing that one could allege a reason for assigning 
veterascit to the archetype, #llam causam, ineptam 
saltem falsam iniquam, if there were any umbra excusa- 
tiunculae non excusans, still of all the verbs in -scere 
listed* this is the only one in -ascere, 2 are in -iscere, 
the rest have -escere. Which is just what one would 
expect, and if veterescere is good enough for St. 
Augustine, isn’t it good enough for St. Leo? This 
brings me (3) to the “neologism” coartatissimus, ‘most 
rigid’ cited from epist.. 101 Schwartz, p. 108, 24 (not 
in Silva-Tarouca) : in coartatissima fidei constantia per- 
manentes, on which the author notes only that “the 
participial adjective use ts not cited (in TLL) in either 
the positive or superlative degree.” Now of course the 
editors of the Thesaurus C Volume (1906-12) could 
not quote this particular form from St. Leo because 
Schwartz had not written it in until 1932, but if the 
user of a lexicographical work is to be presented with 
a hap. leg., he should also be told that it is there by 
emendation. Particularly if the emendation is not a very 
good one, and this one is not. Stylistically there is no 
fault to be found with it, the alliteration and accumu- 
lation being quite in St. Leo’s manner, and presumably, 
if coactissimus can mean densissimus, coartatissimus 
could mean solidissimus. But Schwartz's G, the only 
Ms from which he publishes the letter, is no Ms to be 
left alone with, being liable to all the faults catalogued 
in handbooks of textual criticism and some that aren’t. 
Here it reads: in coastatis in fidei constantia, which 
suggests much less some such word as coartatissima 
than dittography and blunder, or blunder and rewriting. 
Read in fidei constantia and count coartatissima out. 


Let me repeat, lest anyone be left with the impres- 
sion that the study is, after all, a mass of error, that it 
is thoroughly reliable in collection and citation, but at 
points where the exercise of critical judgment is re- 
quired, the user must be prepared to supply it himself. 
We still need a lexicon to St. Leo. Will Sister M. Mag- 
deleine supply us with one? 

M. Assotr 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


4By my hasty count 30, but praecognoscere looks a little 
lonesome among all the inceptives (185-7) ° and might feel 
happier among the compound verbs. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Plutarch. H. T. Wave-Gery. The Spartan Rhetra 
in Plutarch Lycurgus VI: A. Plutarch’s Text. The 
Rhetra, quoted by Plutarch and by him called an oracle 
delivered to Lycurgus, is believed by Wade-Gery to be 
an act of the Spartan Ekklesia. On this assumption the 
text is criticised and explained. A number of technical 
political terms are discussed in detail—particularly 
and and Aristotle Pol, ii.11.1273a 
6-13 is maintained to be practically a paraphrase of the 
Rhetra. Discussion of the historical implications of his 
opinion are reserved by the author for another paper 


or papers. 
CQ 37 (1943) 62-72 (W. Wallace) 


The Spartan Rhetra in Plutarch 
Lycurgus V/: B. The EYNOMIA of Tyrtaios. The 
fragment of Tyrtaios which concludes Lycurgus VI is 
the reason for Aristotle’s and Plutarch’s belief that the 
Rhetra was an oracle. yrtaios, concerned to secure loy- 
alty to the kings, found the real basis of their power, 
which had recently been defined by legislation (the 
Rhetra was an oracle: T'yrtaios, concerned to secure loy- 
in content to the recent act of the Spartan assembly. To 
Aristotle and Plutarch, who believed that the Spartan 
constitution long antedated Tyrtaios, the Rhetra ap- 
peared to be the same as the Oracle; it was natural to 
identify two documents which were similar in sense 
and, as it seemed, in antiquity. The word pytpa is then 
discussed in detail and shown to mean: 1, a bargain or 
treaty (the earlier meaning) ; 2, a proposal laid before, 
or an act of, a political assembly. The discussion is to 


be concluded by a third article. 
(W. Wallace) 


CQ 38 (1944) 1-9 
Quintilian on Painting 


Quintilian. K. G. AusTIN. 
and Statuary. It is shown that Quintilian’s ultimate 


sources for his sketch of the history of Greek art 
were the same as those to be traced in Pliny, namely 
Xenocrates of Sicyon and Antigonus of Carystus, with 
some extra material from Duris of Samos. Painting 
and sculpture are differently treated, however; for the 
former, Varro was most likely the intermediary source, 
as he was for Pliny; for the latter Quintilian seems to 
have done his own selecting and formed his own judg- 


ments, 
CQ 38 (1944) 17-26 (W. Wallace) 


Tyrtaeus. See Plutarch. H. T. Wave-Gery. 
Vergil. L. J. D. Ricnarpson. Direct Citation of 


Ennius in Virgil. The long-recognized quotation from 
Ennius in Aeneid 6.841-6 is certainly deliberate quota- 
tion, not plagiarism. 

CQ 3% (1942) 40-2 (W. Wallace) 
H. J. Rose. Quisque Suos Patimur Manes. 
This line of Vergil (Aen. 6.743), despite the commen- 
tators is perfectly clear and ordinary Latin, comparable 
to Horace’s ‘in arduos tollor Sabinos.’ Each man endures 
the ghost-land or other world which he has made for 
himself by his conduct on earth. Both Statius and “Ser- 
vius” so understood the passage. The alternative ex- 
planation ascribed to “Servius” is based on a confusion 
of manes and genius, though in the age of Augustus the 


meaning of these terms nowhere overlapped. 
HThR 37 (1944) 45-8 ( Walton) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Mu.ne, Marjorie J. A Greek Footbath in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The publication of a fine 
bronze bowl with low tipped base, acquired by the 
Museum in 1938, provides the occasion for a detailed 
study of Greek footbaths, their nomenclature, uses, and 
forms. Two lists are included, one of bronze bowls, 
handles, and tripods related to the footbath here pub- 
lished, and another of representations of the footbath 
in Greek and Roman art. The Metropolitan bowl may be 
dated on stylistic grounds somewhere in the first three 
quarters of the fifth century, perhaps between 475 and 


425. Il. 
AJA 48 (1944) 26-23 (Walton) 


Ricuter, M. A. Five Bronzes Recently Ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum. 1. A geometric 
statuette of a helmet-maker, of the late eighth or early 
seventh century. This is the earliest Greek helmet-maker 
known, and the only one in the round. He uses a stake 
anvil with rounded top. The types of anvil used in an- 
tiquity are discussed and illustrated. 2. An archaic 
Greek statuette of an Arcadian shepherd. He is a stocky, 
bearded man, holding a ram and a jug; he wears a 
pilos and a heavy cloak. On the base is an inscription 
“Aineas to Pan.” Latter part of sixth century. 3. 
Statuctte of a dancing satyr, late archaic. Probably first 
quarter of fifth century. 4. A late archaic Etruscan 
plaque of a collapsing Amazon. 5. A beaked, concave- 
bodied Etruscan jug. A plaque, similar to no. 4, but less 
detailed, forms the lowest attachment of a curving 
handle. The collapsing Amazon is a decorative motive 
not previously found on Etruscan late archaic beaked 


jugs. . 
AJA 48 (1944) 1-9 (Walton) 


Rickard, T. A. The Nowenclature of Archaeology. 
Much of the current nomenclature is now outworn and 
misleading, since it was based on the evidence for 
Western Europe only, and does not fit other areas, The 
techniques which supposedly distinguish the Neolithic 
and Palaeolithic actually depend on the available ma- 
terials. Man’s earliest implements were certainly made, 
not of stone, but of softer and more easily worked ma- 
terials, while metals, in the native state, were used long 
before the “Bronze” Age. R. suggests, as suitable terms: 
the Primordial Age, characterized by the use of wood, 
bone, and shell; the Stone Age; and the Metallurgic 


Age. 
AJA 48 (1944) 10-6 (Walton) 
The figures 


Seyric, Henrt. Le Rameau Mystique. 
on a Hellenistic mirror in the Cleveland Museum may 
be identified as Aphrodite and Adonis. The pose of the 
goddess is similar to that of the Venus Genetrix; the 
vouth, who is nude and leans on a shepherd's staff, holds 
in his left hand a branch, at which both figures are 
gazing; they stand on a rocky mountain, and between 
them rises a tree. The composition, while not of the first 
order artistically, is yet reminiscent in its serene melan- 
choly of the scenes of farewell on the Attic funeral 
steles. The branch provides the key to the scene, as the 
evergreens are a frequent and well attested symbol of 
immortality in Greek religion and folklore. Here, as 
Adonis prepares to leave the goddess for the hunt in 
which he is fated to die, he displays the talisman which 
will permit him periodically to leave the underworld 
and rejoin his beloved. Tl. 

AJA 48 (1944) 20-5 (Walton) 
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